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feeling of relief came when it soon was found that
the arrow had gone straight to its mark in the
intellects and the hearts of the listeners.

France had nothing more to say to the reconquest
of the South American Colonies.    Canning had pro-
claimed   a  new   foreign   policy   for   England.    The
Holy Alliance was an empty name thenceforth ; and
all that  remained for the Congress of Vienna was
that the world should see its work breaking up and
disappearing   fragment   after   fragment.    Canning's
policy,   in   fact,   closed   the   era of Congresses  like
those of Vienna  and Verona.    No doubt we have
had Congresses since that time, like the Congress of
Paris   and   like   the   Congress of Berlin ; but these
have been Councils summoned together after a great
war to make some arrangement as to the results of
the  war.    They have sadly bungled their   business
sometimes,  and have  gone  beyond   the   reasonable
sphere of their duties, but they have not attempted
to reconstruct the   map of Europe, or to   decide in
arbitrary fashion for the population of any country
what  sort of government it   is  to  accept  at their
hands.    The policy of Cunning gave a new direction
and set up new limits for the whole foreign policy of
England.

We are far from saying that England has never
since that time deviated from the course of policy
marked out by Canning. It would be hard, for
instance, to contend that the policy which brought
England into the Crimean War was in accordance
with Canning's great principle. But, after all, the
course of action in politics never can be as definite,